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ef 


ily 


as mayor of Bristol six 
between the years 1292 anc 1305, 
something towards 7 erection. There 
OL. Vv. y 


<5] 


D St. Pary Redelift, Bristol. 


is, however, little doubt that. William 
was its founder, and that it was 
of the same 


viteess:* with the help of ethersof-the» 
worshipful town of Bristow, kept masons * 


‘ and. workmen to - repair +. and: hi 


cover and glaze; Pg cep iw 


mindedness of the 
ants ¢ and ‘we.(are: not’ 
.can-boastaf 


Cannings, and one of Sir. Williata: Rend: 
father of the famous Quaker: «Dherex! 
are also three altar-pieces;::paipted: -by 
Hogarth. r 
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It was in the church.of. Se. .Mary 
iff, that the poet Chatterton, wat tet 

a slee i t no longer ; he taj 

The S ~g boy who perished in his was withity, and he Pr his vie, wih 
stated he found the poems attributed to their servant, soon became com y in- 
Rowley, and which gave rise to so much ‘0Xicated. His neighbours, aware of 
controversy. The view we give of the 
church, from Malcolm’s interesting ac- 
count of it, is taken from the river. 


CHRISTMAS IN SWEDEN. 


THE period of the festivities of Christ- 
mas, which continues in Sweden till the 
6th of January, is dedicated to universal 


SEREET 
ue 
ies 


tigen 
veil 


the house ; he therefore pulled part of the 
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FEMALE CURIOSITY. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror. ) 

__ Thursday Morning, Jan. 13, 1825. 
You TIRESOME CREATURE, —If I 
thought to claim ex from 
Pe Fe 
sex. vai 

T fear I should obtain uo seedit with you, 


— eee eed set tantalize 
me by fixingsuch a distant day for quieting 
the eagerness and fiataa' tT wets antes 
rally feel, to learn what you, Mr. Editor, 
can possibly have to say to your humble 
pondent, Janet. You are but little 
. ience that 
atte ae 

my Mrezor, w) 
shall be furrowed with age by and 
if the man is fascinated wi how 


feel 
polite notice 
only wish I was equal to it in desert. 


have already experienced, 


JaNET." 
» P:S. Pray do not keep my servant a 
expectation. 


‘Waxw my thoughts dwell upon the fleeting year, 
That in en hour, will pass for ever by, 

Memory, fond memory, wakens many a tear, 
And my breast oe @ pensive sigh! 
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T donot kneel before the “ sainted shrine," 
With vain professions— only sworn to break ; 
Since well I know, this erring heart of mine 
Is all too weak, with truth, such vows to make! 


the Yet, may it, when the year has circled round, 


And I again review each scene that‘s past ; 
Still, still, as free from perjury be found, 

And from intended evil—asthe tast; ~ 
Warm, open, thoughtless—earty led astray 

Ere reason bloom’d—when life and hope were 


new, 
By fancy's power; I fondly.deemedthe way 
Of Life—would realize what fancy drew ! 


This was the snare, the spell that did deceive, 
And led my wandering heart astray awhile ; 
Till soon I found, fancy but lures to leave 
The ruin’d wretch, that banquets on her smile; 
Yet, oh !—whate’er my many have been, 
Though I at times have play’d the trifier's 


part ; 
Conscience still whispers, mid each varied scene, 
‘* They were the errors of the Aead,—not 
heart !* 


ON THE EVE OF THE NEW YEAR. 
WRITTEN BY THE SAME. 


Tiwe’s glaring axle turns ;—another year, 
Brings me to muse upon the chequer'd past ; 
And memory, busy memory, drops a tear, 
Over joys and blooming hopes—that were not 
form’d to last. 


Is this the world, that once appeared so bright, 
Cloth’d and bedeck’d in fairy-like array ? 
Are these the scenes that charm’d my dazzled 
sight, 
While hope, with siren voice, bade my young 
heart “ be gay ?” 


Is this the magic land of smiles and flowers, 


. Whose sunny aspect at each step { trod, 


‘Woo'd me yet onward to still brighter bowers, 
And bade my footsteps seek, and follow pjea- 
sure's road. , 


‘Tis the same world indeed ;—unmov'd—un- 
chang'd, 
‘With the same features—and the self-same lune 
That then it wore ;—’tis that am estrang’d, 
And look with cheerless gaze, on all that meets 
my view! xs 


¥ saw the world through an illusive light, ° 
That ting'd each prospect with a sunny. shade; 
Hepe wav'd her wand—agnd ev'ry sceve was 


bright, ; 
Despeir's dark brow appeer'd— and bade 
Hope’s sun-beams fade. 


Turn thea thy axle Time ! with double force, 
Uatil my span of years is yumber'll o'er ; 
Tho’ others murmur at thy swift-wing'’d course, 
Vl thaak thee—could these cyes but sleep to 
wake no more ! 
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ON DECORATING GRAVES WITH 
; FLOWERS, WITH FURTHER 
OBSERVATIONS ON PERE LA 
'. CHAISE. wen : 


(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 


Srk,—In No. CXXII. of the Mirror, 
you gave a very. speeeeeting account of the 
celebrated Cemetery of Pé 


ére la Chaise. 
Ui. in- elingatner 9. Ghing..of pacalies in- 
terest; but the epitaphs you have quoted 
a i attention. . They are; 


leserve 

ind $¢ delicious little things;” they 
odie in their kind, and breathe, 
as ‘you say, the most “ affecting brevity”’ 
aod pie pana sig’ Af ey are, in 
a just what, in “ modesty of 
nature,” they ought to be. We, of all 
nations, are best able to appreciate such 
epitaphs; where the dead (by a poetical 
license, I suppose) are in nine cases out 
of. ten made to spout: canting doggerel; 
which would absolutely put the mouth 


of a ‘ballad-singer out of shape; or are that 


made to belch:out to every pious contem- 
plator of the scene such profane and even 
blasphemous attempts at wit, as would 
disgrace the columns of a jest-book. 
A practice Rarer ee = insulted, 
the living > a disgrace to 
the hierarchy which its it! Yes, 
Sir, the grave, the “‘ sober house” of mor- 
tality, is not to be invaded by the “* sound 


of foppery :"* as-Juba says of 
honour, “it hit not to be sported with.” 
However, as rpose to treat more 


largely on this subject in a future Num- 
ben “L shall beg: to dismiss it’ for the 
present, and proceed at once to the consi- 
ion of another pleasing little incident 
connected with the scenery of Pére la 
Chaise, . viz. the decorating of the tombs 
with flowers. To. give my readers an 
idea of the antiquity and histoty of this 
custom, I cannot do better than quote the 
excellent ‘* Sylva Florifera” of Mr. H. 
Phillips. In his first volume he says, 
“ The triumvir Antony, when dying, 
begged of the captivating queen Cleo- 
patra, that she would scatter perfumes 
on his tomb, and cover it with roses. 
“In. Turkey, arose is sculptured on 
the monument of all ladies that die un- 
married; and. in Poland they cover the 
coffins of children with roses; and when 
the funeral ‘the strects, a multitude 
of these flowers: are thrown-from:the win- 
dows. Camden tells us, ‘There is a 
classical custom observed, time out of 
mind, at Oakley, in Surrey,.of planting a 
xoge-tree on the graves, especially of the 
young men and maidens, who have lost 
their lovers, so that this church-yard is 
full of them.’ . It isthe more remark- 
Able, since it was anciently used both 
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among the Greeks and Romans, who 
were so religious in it, that we find it 
often annexed as a codicil to their wills 
[as appears by an old inscription at Ra- 
venna, and another at Milan], by which 
they ordered {roses to be yearly strewed 
and planted on their graves. Hence the 
line of Propertius, 
Et tenerA poneret ossa rosA ; 
** And lay his bones in soft roses.” 


; And Anacreon, speaking of it, says, that 


it protects the dead 


“ Preserves the cold, inurned clay, 
And marks the vestige of decay.” 

’ Moore's ANACREON. 

“This ancient custom of decorating 
graves with flowers, the symbols of fleet- 
ing mortality, has almost passed from 
recollection in this country, and is rapidly 
disappearing in most parts of Wales ; 
but we read in the ee ae 

Thomas Steevens, a poor aged 
man, who lies buried in the church-yard 
of ‘the v of Stokenchurch, in Ox- 
fordshire, left a request’ that his eldest 
son would ‘annually dress his grave with 
flowers on the recurrence of [the wake} 
St. Peter’s.”’ 

To these instances quoted by Mr.-Phil- 
lips, I shall take the liberty of adding 
one other from ce eter - 
ledge. An annual donation is bequeathed 
to the poor of the parish of Barnes, in 
Surrey, on condition that the said parish 
plant and preserve a certain number of 
tose-trees by the grave of the donor ; and 
in the event of their neglecting to do this, 
the donation to be forfeited. were 
in bloom, however, -when I was at 
the church, and I dare say the inquisitive 
reader would find them still.» The 
consideration of the neglect of so elegant 
a custom in our ewn country then brings 
Mr. P. to the classical Pere la Chaise. 
% It seems: now to be a study in ‘this 
country (he well observes) to make our 
tombs monuments of oblivion, whilst in 
Paris they have renewed the ancient cus- 
tom of planting flowers on-the graves of 
their departed friends " i y at the 
Cemetery of Pére la Chaise. At de inapes- 
sible to visit this. vast. sanctuary. of the 
dead, where. the roses and the.cypresa en- 
circle each tomb, or the arbor. vite and 
eglantine shade the marble obelisk, with- 
out feeling a solemn, yet sweet and sooth. 
ing emetion steal over the senses, as we 
wander over this ted gcene of hill 
and dale, columns. templés, inter- 


spersed with luxuriant flowerit any 
and fragrant herbs, that seem to-defy: 
most profane harid*to. pluck them. , In 
these winding paths, where con| i 
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loves to dwell, we could not forbear re- 
citing these lines of L’Abbé de la Chas- 
sagne :— 


“« Roses, en qui je vois paroitre 

Un éclat si.vif et si doux, 

Vous mourrez bientét; mais peut-tre 
Dois je mourir plutét que vous ! 

“ La mort, que mon ame redoute, 
Peut m’ arriver incessament, 

Vous mourrez en un jour, sans doute, 
Mais moi peut-étre en un moment !’* 


“* Ye roses, now fragrant and fair, 
Ah! how soon must ye wither and dic ! 
Yet tho’ little of life be your share, 
Ye may live roses longer than I! 


‘* My soul is of horror a prey, 
Lest death unexpected invade ; 
Ye are sure not to outlive a day, 
But I in a moment may fade !” 


‘¢ At this instant,” continues my author, 
we found a funeral procession slowly 
winding towards us, amid the monumental 
stones and avenues of trees, to avoid which 
we ascended the height, where our atten- 
tion was attracted by a grave covered with 
fresh moss, and thickly strewed with the 
most odorous white flowers, such as the 
orange blossom, jasmine, myrtle, and 
white rose. At each corner stood white 
porcelain vases, filled with similar flowers, 
ali of pure 2 white’ the whole was covered 
witha fence of wire-work, and the monu- 
= was — pushes and had only 

an ¢ inscription, 
Fille “ner avec toi mes beaux rs 
sont és! 5. Juin, 1819.’ 
were told that the afflicted pa- 
comet untenabendalaies in the sad 
duty of replenishing the grave with fresh 
flowers, at the earliest 0} of the gates 
of this melancholy of graves.” 

In his first volume, also, Mr. Philli 

ae ay of Pere la  ~ w 
escribi cypress tree. in 
will of the idea with which it conch, 


cypress,” he observes, “* seems admirabl 
adapted to ornament those lawns which 
Grecian style, ely > perha yor on > 
nen we have no 

tree that accords well» with stone or 
oui edifices as rae 3 and even 
the temples of marble lose half their effect 
if surrounded by other buildings, instead 
of being relieved by the foliage of trees. 
At the t time, the burial-hill of 
Pare la near Paris, forms a most 
cele picture, as the numerous and 
they <—t Pe te rise above 
oung ar vitee presses, likea 

«ity of marble emerging from a forest, and 
fom which, ‘a “— observes, we may 


form 4 faint picture of the bedutiftl’ap-. 
pearance of from: the’ Bos. 
camel the hills on which that city 
Spe 
ings and green foliage, which forms a 
en in any other part 
Europe.” . 
Such, Sir, is the best information 1 can 
collect at this moment on the intérestin 
custom which I have attempted to eluci- 
date, and of the classic Pére la Chaise; to 
your account of which ne ey 
form no unwelcome su I ‘say 
nothing of my own share in it’ (which ‘is 
the least) ; Dat the exteacts année’ Dut be 
read with leasure, as the author -has 
himself visited -the scene he describes: 
You and I well know that'there are in- 
deed such things as “ travelled fools’’-in 
the world.; but after all the’ relations. of 
an eye-witness have certainly a right to 
be considered the best. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Witiiam Paine 
Carshalton, Jan. 10, 1825. : 





PUBLIC BURIAL-GROUND AT. 
MUNICH. 

In No. 122, we gave an account of the 

celebrated cemetery of Pére la Chaise’at 

Paris, with a proposal for a’ Necropolis 


near London. . As somewhat connected . 


with the ‘same subject, we now insert 
an account of a public burying-ground 
at Munich, in a letter from eat 
written a few weeks ago :— 

“ Visited to-day this sad receptacle of 
mortality—the dead == Munich, as it 
may be called; for there is one 
burying. ground, but it is of ample ex- 
tent, aud will suffice for many tions 
to come. It has some peculi which 
deserve notice for commendation, and 
others which, though striking to an Eng- 
lishman for their novelty, I cannot but 
condemn. That it is removed to a dis- 
tance from the town is a point 
e worthy in the highest degree, as'it‘con- 
cerns easentially the comfort and health 
of the living, both in reapec to crowded 
church-y: and: the contamination: of 
the air in churches which have erypts un- 
oo for the reception maby. ich 

buryin a a 
wall, has Mr ee wid elled walks, 
reaching from oven prvethoo to the cone 
end, while the gi is’ traversed‘ by 
others of less width. ‘The greves are dis- 
posed in ranks within these compartments, 
preserved in neat order, and every grave 
is adorned with a monument of some de- 
scription, such as an obelisk, or other 
carved stone, accord to the means or 


taste of the party ; most genérally is 
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lower part of thé obelisk bears the follow- 
ing inscription :— 





. “The 

Catholics, which are 

either a tub of holy. water 
vessel 


passing it. 

“At te upper: end of the 

an arcade of a crescent form, ‘in the centre 
part of which ate apartments, whither all 
deceased are within a 


few hours after death. The bodies re- 
main there two days before burial; but 
not in the darkness of the for 


L’Armée du Rhin - 
Commandée par le Général Moreau 
A la memoire du Géneral Bastoul, 
Blessé a 1a bataille de H inden 

Le 12 Frimaire. 
Mort a Munich le 25 Nivose, 
L'an 9 de la Rep. Frangaise. 


PROPOSED NEW COMPANY. 
(For the Mirror. ) : 


THE present age is remarkable for an ex- 
cessive speculation in numefous schemes, 
conducted under the direction of socie- 
ties, associations, and companies. Many 
at & loss 
capital, 

ject be once 
individuals, di Ly oy he before 
i own its, before 
the subscribers 4 given themselves 


” time to become acquainted with the plan, 


melancholy spectacle 
my part, I think it extremely indecent 
and repulsive in itself, and insulting to 


the memory of the deceased. One apart- ‘8 


ment is superior in decoration and in the 
number consecrated tapers burning 
around ; the other is for the humbler 
‘classes, whose means. do not permit of 
the:more costly display. I was. much 
interested with the appearance of the 
mortal remains of two le looking 
old ladies, who, attired in black go 
plain lace caps, and black ribands, seemed 
to have slept quietly and .contentedly in 
the fulness of their time into another state 
of existence ;. not a muscle di not 
a change, but a sweet placid smile on 
their cheeks.: The son of a brewer 
(a class of persons extremely rich, Munich 
being celebrated for its beer), of 18 years 
of age, was laid out in all the magnifi- 
eence of gold, silver, and silk ; a sort of 
coronet, richly adorned, on his head ; 
and the splendid coffin surrounded with 
stands, displaying vast bouquets of arti- 
ficial flowers and a multitude of burning 


tapers. 

. S¢ Within: the arcade are niches. for 
busts of persons of note, or of those whose 
families or friends choose to disti 

by such a memerial. Near the centre of 
the Tises . i y a lofty 
obelisk of marble, resting-on four large 
eannon-balis, placed on. a massive cubic 
pedestal of granite. . A brass plate on the 


or feasibility of the schemes they so 


eagerly ive. 
e have Coal-Gas Companies, Oil- 
Gas Companies, and even Portable-Gas 
Companies: subtle and giry plans no 
doubt—though the subscribers eagerly 
anticipate to embody their gir into the 
ible shape of sovereigns! there are 
also Water Companies, Fire Companies, 
Mining Companies, Tea Companies, 
Wine amin Stove Companies, Shoe 
Companies, Railway Companies, Bread 
Companies, Milk Companies, 
“Cum multis aliis, que nunc prescribere lon- 
gum est.” 


wns, by the bye, might it not be productive of 


la it to the last, to amalgamate 
with ~s Thames-Tunnel pies 
which would enable them to supply John 
Bull with chalk and water for nothing } 
verbum sap. 

But, without any intention of depre- 
ciating the obvious merits ‘of these and 
similar institutions, which maugte the 
utmost exertions of the ietors, way 
(perhaps) baulk their pto- 
fits, it is respectfully announced to the 
public, that several have ma- 
tured a scheme for the mental benefit of 
their countrymen ; and whilst others have 
merely devised plans for external puar- 
poses, they are stimulated by the lands 
able ambition of accom a far 
nobler object—that of ge the 
talents 


of their customers, dnd qualify 


the exertion of genius! this 
ject in which so many must’ fee? 
deeply interested, the following is, with 


ing them, at once, for any ‘pest requir. 
su 
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the greatest “confidence, submitted as the 
Prospectus of 


THE INTELLECT COMPANY. 


1. The projectors have discovered an in- 
gredient of inestimable qualities, com- 


pericranium, im- 

to the wearer that hitherto 
tum, a qualification to fill 
every station in life with honour to 
himself, and benefit to the community. 
- The fillets to be constructed of dif- 
ferent materials, to the views 


Jie ae for Noble- 
men, tinsel; La’ brass ; Politi- 
j ty lead; Physicians, wood ; Dan- 
ies, ° 
and Sailors,” 


aie Aint ; Soldiers 


pu 
the feasibility of this im and the 
projectors have permission to name 

_ Many gentlemen who can fully prove 
its necessity. 

4. The enone fally expect they shall 
obtain their charter on the first of 
April, and propose to raise a capital 

five millions, in one hundred - 
sand shares of £50. each. 

5. As the demand for fillets must neces- 

. sarily be immense, and as they will 
require to be renewed every five years, 
subscribers may calculate upon an an- 

nual dividend of at least £170. per 


cent. 
G. Books for subscriptions are opened at 
Messrs. Diddleum’s, Air Street, and 
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No tale she telic—no thought. she breathes; 
To Death, aad only death bequeathes 
A tale not tobe told. 


And is she then so stained with guilt ? 
Perhaps some blood has rashly spilt, 
Some crime like murder done! 
Stop, censurer, stop, nor libel her 
Who did for ove e’en life prefer, 
By love alone was won ! 


For him who stabb’d her virgin heart . 
She robb'd, and did with virtue part, 
"For Aiss-to live and smile : 
For him, the glittering jewels stole! 
For him, a wretch with dastard soe), 
Matilda first knew guile. ; 


Poor maid! and art thou then so sad? 
A Transport !—ah! and yet not mad, 
With feelings too like thine ! . 
And does the fiend that pledg'd his vows 
Thy band and beauty to espouse, 
To help thee now decline ? 


Curse on the villain's specious tongue, 
That in thine ear its poison sung, 
And every oath betray’d! 
For him thy peace and honour fied, 
For him, to aumber with the dead, 
A too fond credulous maid. 
roma. 


She TopographHer. 
No. VIL 





as there is not the least doubt but the - 


subscription will be speedily raised, the 
projectors earnestly recommend the 
— to be in pledge a. 

7. The com themselves 

’ the fillets Chall be so accurately adjust- 
ed, as todefy the nicest inspection. 

: Joun BuBBLE, Sec. pro tem. 


THE TRANSPORT. 
(For tke Mirror.) 
Pus sails are spread, the anchor’s weigh'd ; 
‘The, signal 'for departing made, 
.. While fond regrets prevail ; 
The sailors troll the whistling lay, 
The conviot's.vessel mékes ite way, 
And scuds before the gale. 


Bat are there no.sad hearts below, 

That burn with pain and throb with woe ? 
, No tongue that speaks by sighs? . 
©, yes !|—one lovely helpless fai 

That ghuns the.gaze, and woo's despair, 


‘And does she not make known her grief, 
Ap@ seek from pitying breasts relicf? 
~~ - Does. she no tale unfold ? 
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phenomenon may therefore be referred to 
the same cause, which. occasioned the 
dreadful explosion of the Felling mines ; 
but, in ae —_— case, this same 
gas, ins! being pent up in the bowe 
of the earth, scottepenies e water in its 
passage to the surface. 


GRETNA GREEN. 


Tus celebrated scene of matrimonial 
mock 
aware, in Dumfrieshire, near the mouth 
of, the river Esk, nine miles north-west 
from Carlisle. 

Mr. Pennant, in his journey to Scot- 
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several. miles, is underlaid with coal. The - 


smith, as is generally believed. He is a 
fellow without education, without princi- 
ple, without morals, and without man- 
ners.—His life is a continued scene 

drunkenness ;—his lar conduct has 


is situated, as our readers afe . 


speaks in the following terms of - 


Gretna, or, as he calls it, Gretna Green. 
By some persons it is written Graitney 
, accerding to the pronunciation 

of the person from whom they hear it :— 
** At a short distance from the bridge, 
stop at the little village of Gretna—the 
resort of all amorous couples, whose 
union the prudence of parents or guard- 
japs. prohibits, Here the young pair 
may be instantly united by a fisherman, 
a joiner, or a blacksmith, who marry from 
two guineas a job to a dram of whiskey. 
But the price is generally adjusted by the 
information of .the postillions from Car- 
lisle, who are in pay of one or other of the 
above worthies; but even the drivers, in 


Scotland does what it can to prevent these 
clandestine but in vain; for 


tion is the only penalty it can inflict.” 
The statiatieal accounts of Scotland 





this;place ; but the greatest part. of the 
+ lized by a man who.was 
ist, and not.a black. 


i Green 
i 3 for although it be in that 
country a civil contract, and although it 


-may be performed by a lay-man or a 


person out of orders, yet, as in England, 
banns or license are necessary, and those 
who marry parties clandestinely are sub- 
ject to heavy fine and severe imprisonment. 
Therefore, though Gretna Green be: just 
out of the limits of. the English marriage 
act, that is not sufficient, unless the forms 
of the Scottish Church are complied with. 


She Selector; 
oR, 
CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 
NEW WORKS. 


CAPTAIN LYON’S LAST 
VOYAGE. -—_ 





Ir is well known that Captain Lyon 
‘sailed in the Griper on the 10th of June 
last for the Arctic regions, in order to 
endeavour to penetrate into Repulse Bay, 
by Sir Thomas Rowe’s Welcome. The 


of Vessel appears to have been quite unfit for 


the 3, and after enduri the most 


now published an account of his voyage, 
from which we make the following ex- 


tracts :— 

‘ In the neighbourhood of the Sa 
Islands, where the ship was on the 1] 
of August, they fell in with some 

“ EsQUIMAUX. 


J or women’ 
boats, which latter had stood out 
under one lug-sail composed of the 
parent intestines of the walrus. As the 
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‘females approached they shouted with all 
their mi anh qoccauncs ondeialett 
in gallantry as to be silent on such an 
Occasion, for the specimen collectors were 
happy to observe that our. fair visitors 
wore immense mittens of delicate white 
hare-skin, trimmed in the palms with the 
jetty feathers of the breast of the dovekie. 
The boats being all hauled on the ice— 
Babel was let loose. On-our former voy- 
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and the game consists in throwing up tlte 
ivory block, and receiving it on ha oy 


-in much the same manner as ow 


Ft As amp get mer and 
t 


I was not aware, in the excitation of 

moment, of: the noise we all made, but 
being now well acquainted with the voci- 
ferous: people: who. were visiting us,’ I 
quietly. witnessed the present interview, 


and am. convinced that it is not possible - 


to give any idea of the raving and scream- - 


ing which prevailed for a couple of hours. 
ee eeaineae 
vielently overpowered by their joyous 
-Seneations, as to forget that they came to 
impreve their fortunes; and one most 


FIER E 


re, 


st 
u 


TE TEE 
iG 


Fas 
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be stored so a onion ~ arms 
and isi he officers drew lots 
Sox shein wespective benin and the ship’s 
company were stationed to them. The 
Jong-boat having been filled full of stores 
which could not be put below, it became 
A rang apm 
‘was no room for them on our very small 
and crowded decks, over which heavy 
seas were constantly sweeping. In mak- 
ing these preparations for taking to the 
boats, it was evident to all, that the long- 
boat was the only one which had the 
slightest:chance of living under the lee of 
io ene the tty eed 
man a = _— the 
paren be ure, although two of our 
-boats well ane been.swamped the in- 
stant they were lowered. Yet such was 
the noble: feeling of those around me, that 
it:was evident that had I ordered the boats 
in, question ‘to ‘be manned, their crews 
would have entered them without a mur- 
your. In the afternoon, on the 
pga ot etn aa coer 
all-around astern of ua, on which the 


ts, dark she struck no more. 


us. 
low, these 
might almost be called breakers rather 
then ‘waves, for each in passing, po 
with. great force. over our ‘gangways, and 
as every sea ‘topped,’ our decks were 
continually, and frequently ly flooded. 
All hands took .a little: ent, for 
some had scarcely:been below for twenty- 


four ‘hours, and I had not been in bed for cold, 


a 


Although few or none of us 
that we should survive the 


Ee 


herefore given'to the:men to put on 
best and warmest clothing, toenable 
to support life as 

man, therefore, 


pee 


ta 
+H 
figs 
t 
al 


athletic forms wwhielistood. exposed before 
me, I did orn muscle reat Meme 
the — sign of-alarm. officers 
secured some useful instrument about 
cont for the purposesof observation, al. 
thongh : it-was acknowledged ‘by -all, that 


not the slightest hope remained. 

now that every thing in our power had 
been done, I called all hands aft, and to 
a merciful God offered prayers for our 
preservation. I thanked every one for 
their excellent conduct, and cautioned 
them, as we should, in all probability, 
soon appear before our etn lk to enter 
His presence as men resigned to their fate. 


-We then all sat down in coups, and, 


sheltered from the wir the sea by 
whatever we could find, many of us en- 
deavoured to obtain a little sleep. Never, 

perhaps, was witnessed a finer scene than 
on the deck of ly Be ship, when all 
hope of life joble as the 
character of .the British sailor is always 
allowed to be in cases of danger, yet I did 
not believe it to be possible, that ae 
forty-one persons not one a 

should have been uttered. 

sat about, wherever they could find Shelter 
from the sea, and the men lay down con- 


weather versing with each other with the most 


= ‘ect calmness. Each was at peace with 
~iallapgactnatiereremh and I 
am t the resignation 
Sie ae to the will of the 
ity, was the means of obtaining 
his mercy At about six p. m. the rudder, 
which had already received some very 
va, hay viene, athe;eail broke up the after- 
lockers, and this was the last severe shock 
which the ss We found by 
the well that she made no water, and by 
was mer- 
ciful to us, and the tide, almost miracu- 
lously, fell no lower. At dark, heavy 
rain fell, but was borne with patience, for 
it beat down the gale, and brought with 
it a light air from the northward. At 
nine Pp. M. the water had med to five 
fathoms. ‘The ship kept off the ground 
all night, and our exhausted crew obtained 
some broken rest.” 

On the 12th of September, “ At mid- 
night it was low water, eight fathoms 
= a bog “The Sight and ' fall “4 
thirty feet. was piercing! 
ait the sea:continued to vom fore 
and aft the decks, while constant snow 
fell. As the lower deck was ihe, ots our 
people and all their hammocks thoreughly 

“no rest could be obtained. 

«* Never shall I forget the dreariness 
of this most anxious night. Our ship 
pitched at such a rate, that it was not 

‘to stand even below, while on 


holding « ‘by ropes which were stretched 
from side to side. : The drift snow flew in 


such’ sharp 


a ae eae ee ae ee le) 
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aft the ship, and the temporary warmth 
it gave while it washed over us, was most 
painfully checked by its almost immedi- 
ately freezing on our clothes. To these 
discomforts were added the horrible un- 
certainty as to whether the cables would 
hold until day-light, 'and the convic- 
tion also that if they failed us, we should 
instantly be dashed to pieces; the wind 
blowing directly to the quarter in which 
we knew the shore must lie. Again, 
should they continue to hold us, we fear- 
ed by the ship’s complaining so much 
forward, that the bitts would be torn up, 
or that she would settle down at her an- 
chors, overpowered by some of the tre- 
mendous seas which burst over her. 

“During the whole of this time, 
stteams of heavy ice continued to drive 
down upon us, any of which, had it 
hung for a moment 
would have broken 
same time have allowed the bowsprit to 
pitch on it and be destroyed. The masts 
would have followed this, for we were 
all- so exhausted, and the ship-was so 
coated with ice, that nothing could have 
been done to save them. 

“ We all lay down at times during 
the night, for to have remained constantly 
on deck would have quite overpowered 
us; I constantly went up; and shall 
never forget the desolate picture which 
was always before me. 

“The hurricane blew with such vio- 
lence as to be perfectly deafening; and 


the heavy wash of the sea made it diffi-’ 


cult to reach the mainmast, where the 


officer of the watch and his people sat’ 


shivering, completely cased ‘in frozen 
show, under a small tarpaulin, before 
which ropes were stretched to preserve 


them in their places. I never beheld a- 


darker night, and its gloom was increas- 
ed by the rays of a small horn lantern 
which was suspended from the mizen 
stay to shew where the people sat. 

- % At dawn on the 13th, thirty minutes 
after four,’ a. 31., we found that the’ best 
bower cable had parted, and as the 
now blew with terrific violence from the 
north, there was. little reason to ex 
that the other anchors would hold long; 
or if they did, we pitched so deeply, and 
lifted so great a of water each time, 
that it was feared windlass and fore- 
castle would be torn up, or she must go 
down at her anchors; although the ports 
were knocked out, and a considerable por- 
tion of the bulwark cut away, she could 
scarcely discharge one sea before shipping 
another, and the decks were frequently 
fiooded to an alarming depth. 

~ At six a. NM. farther doubts on 


this particular account were at an end, 


for, having received two overwhelming 
seas, both the other cables went at the 
same moment, and we were left helpless, 
without anchors or any means of sa 

ourselvés, should the shore, as we 

every reason to expect, be close astern. 
And here again I had the happiness of 


hapa 


ageret: tha. cabins 
them, and at the i 


that mighty Power, 
so mercifully preserved us, granted us 
his protection, for it so happened that it 
was slack-water when we parted, 


teen fathoms. Still expecting every mo-. 
ment to strike, from having no idea 
where we had anchored, I ordered the- 
few remaining casks of the provisions re- 
ceived from the Snap, to be hove over- 
board, for being stowed round the cap-’ 
stan and abaft the mizen-mast, I feared 
their fetching way should we -take the 
ground. At eight the fore trysail gaff 
went in the slings, but we were unabletp 
lower it, on account of the amazing force 
of the wind, and. every rope being en- 
crusted with a thick coating of ice. The 
decks were now so deeply covered with 


gale frozen snow and freezing sea-water, that 


it was scarcely possible, while we la 
over so much, to stand on them ; and all 
hands being wet and half frozen, without 
having had any refreshment for so many 
hours, our situation was ‘rendered miser- 
able in the extreme.” 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Journais, 


THE LEFT-HANDED FIDDLER. 
BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 
Or all things in this offensive world, 
So full of faws, mversions and capricé, 
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Fhere's nought sp truly awkward and ridiculous 

As. left handed fiddler.—There he sits, 

The, very antitype of base conceit, 

And the most strange perversity — Scrape, 
scrape ! 

With aap: thing reversed—bow, pegs, and 


‘The very capers of his head absurd ; 

With the left ear turn’d npmost—O ye Gods, 
This thing's not to be suffer'd! I declare 
‘Tis worse than my good Lord : 
Who dauced so very queer before a. Queen ! 


1 Know'of no anomaly in nature 
With which I can compare the integer; 
It stands alone without the Muse’s range, 
No metaphor or simile to be had, 
The ne plus-uitra of ludification, 
Were great Ned Irving. of Old Hatton-garden 
To turn the wrong endof the Bible up, 
And read the text backward, 
It would not leok so awkward, 
As a left-handed fiddler ! 


Were princely Jeffrey, at a Jury trial 
Of life and death, in the middle of his speech 
To break off with a minuet, and swim 
Around with sailing motion, his pert eye 
Ray’d with conceit and self-magnificence, 
Bent like a crescent, and the wee black gown 
Bown like a bladder or full-bosom’d sail, 

‘All would not be so bad, 

For we'd think the man gone mad ; 

But not so with the fiddler. 


We see a wretched sycophant, the tool 
Of rustic merriment, set up, 
Straining and toiling to produce sweet sounds, 
In huddled rank confusion; every note 
The first, last, and the middle, crowding on, 
Uncertain of precedence; sounds there are 
Forthcoming, without doubt, in bold success ; 
But here's the screw of th’ rack—mark how they 
spring, 
Each from a wrong part of the instrument, 
Or the hoarse, hackney’d, and o’erlaboured jade! 
This is the nerve-teasing, 
The blood and soul-squeezing 
Vice of the heteroclite. 





I knew a man—a good well-meaning hind, 
With something old in his composition ; 
He was devout, and in bis evening prayer— 
A prayer of right uncommon energy— 
This, man would pause, break off, and all at once, 
In a most reverend melancholy strain, 
Whistle sublimely forth a part and then 
Go on with earnest and unalter’d phrase ; 
This, I confess, look’d something odd at first, 
A mode without a paralle—and then 
It came so‘unexpectedly. Yet still 
I aot disliked it, and I loved the man 
The better for such whim, his inward frame 
And spirit’s communings to me unknown. 
But here, Lord help me ! ("tis pity ‘twere a sin 
To hate a fellow-creature), I perceive 
A thing set up in manifold burlesque 
Of all the lines of beauty.—Scrape, scrape, 


_ scrape ! 
Bass, treble, tenor, all turn’d topsy turvy ! © 


What would old Patriarch Jubal say to this— 
The father of the sweetest moying art 
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E‘er.compass'd by man ?—O be his hame — 

Revered for aye! Methinks I see the father, 

With filaments of bark or platted thongs 

Stretch’d on a hurdle, with supreme delight 

Bumming and strumming at his infant science, 

Whilst the seraphic gleaming of his eye 

Gave omen of that world of harmony, 

Then in its embryo stage, form’d to combine 

The holy avocations of mankind, 

And his delights, with those of angels. —Think 
f Of this and of the fiddler ! 


What's the most lovely object here on earth 

‘Tis hard to say. But for a moment think 

Of a fair being, cast in beauty’s moald, 

Placed at her harp, and to its taneful chords 

Pouring mellittuous concord ; her blue eyes - 

Uprais'd as *twere to heaven ; her ruby lips 

Half open, and her light and floating locks 

Soft trembling to the wild vibration 

Of her own harp —Is there not something holy, 

Sweet, and seraphic, in that virgin's mien? 

Think of it well; then of this rascal here, 

With his red fiddle cocking up intense 

Upon perverted shoulder, and you must 

Give him the great Mac Turk’s emphatic curse— 

“ The de’il particularly damn the dog !"—Amen. 

I've settled with the fiddler. 

Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 





RAIL ROADS. 


S1a,—I am an admirer of im ovement, 


oy consequently an impartial spectator 
of the present Joins Stock system. I 
patronize in my humble way all in ‘tum, 


though I doubt if I shall risk my money 
in any. I buy my wine of the * London 
Genuine Wine Company,”—I mean to 


bathe with the “ on Sea Water 
Company,”—I send my clothes to the 
“Steam W: Co y,” and Plt 


Mrs. Fry’s “ Joint t Stock Pop Sh soe 
I was always fond of Company, I 
= them all well. We are now arrived 


iod whi 
employed) ‘regina to 
daca pa Soteeien 


feel Sho ont a 
do. a agp arr ma 


pape) gent ys (a 
ositivel of al sos ad sacs and wen 
posi ely 
aon do: ty ae ae The last 
py peceagy apie nay ae 
fess, © me. The port ogg Bor 8 
tion of nuns peri is now 
to manifest i bette 
to remaining as they are, al 
present state be never so 
Ny. ga wis ae at work 18 
ov Ww reigning Golden age, 
to substitute an Iron one. Is not this’ 
very hard? I don’t mean to be ironical,’ 
but I must raise my voice in favour of. 
my old friends the eads arid: 
Canals. Picture to yourself, Mr. Edjtor, 
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a well. Mac-Adamized English road, 
winding through. our richly. cultivated 


to theeye?. What man has not felt and 
owned the cheering influence of this happ 
combination, so exclusively English ? 
And yet, Mr. Editor, there are discon- 
tented. spirits, who propose to take their 
stations at the very sides of our roads and 
canals, and rail away at them until they 
chase them from the field, We are 
threatened with the total abolition of all 
such matters. The services of the most 
noble and useful of animals are ta be 
scorned—the horse is to be put on half- 
y—the smiling white roads we love to 
on, while we call to mind the times 

we have been whirled them in 
search of the objects of our *s best 
affections, are to disappear. 
the progress of our public vehicles will be 
traced, like that of some noxious reptile, 
by the dingy, dirty train they leave be- 
hind. The whip must yield to the 
er—the coachman doff his dapper 
jamin for a black smock-frock, and 
sit in cloudy idlcness trom stage to stage, 
or only vary it by twirling his smutty 
thnmbs, and ever and anon ce 
withdrawing one to scratch his grimy face. 
The guard, if he retain his present rela- 
ition, will both be a fire-guard and 

one; and should either of these 
Officers have any difference with us on 
the way, instead of his being as heretofore 
row'd by us, it is but too probable we 
pa. pe be blown up by him. Hence- 
a flying chimney will alone mark 

the distant movement of the traveller, 
while the springing of an iron rattle, 
a profusion of blaek smoke, and a hissing 
as many geese, proclaim his near ap- 
proach. I-will not ask. room to enume- 
rate all the miseries attendant on the 
proposed reign of darkness, soot, and 
terror. I must, however, take leave to 
temind passengers by Steam Coaches of 
the certainty of soon. eating from 
vapours—to request to bear in 
mind, that however fast they may go 
horiatalip, they hiss the oer ae 
increasing , in velocity tenfold, ld 
any sudden freak of the boiler give them 
a perpendicular directi to warn 


y afraid I must give way—not that I 


any thing is in reality to be gained 
pedition generally,—but. I must 
that all perishable articles will go 
by the hot conveyance than the cold-one.. 
It will be = amusing to: se¢ 
packages sent by - these fire-waggons 
marked *¢ ¢o be kept wet,” for unless this 


ex. 


In future di 


PARIS. 
(From the Posthumous Letters. of 
Charles Edwards.) _ 
I TorLEp through your overgrown, un- 
furnished palace of Versailles. . Horrible 
exertion! It was a public Pep but I 


I once thought it was the power 


idle ; but now I am_ sure it is 


the inhabitants of London against sending h 


their accustomed. presents of oysters to 
their country friends by these convey- 
ances, until they have first clearly ascer- 
tained that they like them stewed. 

_ Again, Sir, with.respect to our old and 
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ough sadly 
nds. The 


tif 


ek 


Peng ove of the 


the worst houses in Paris. 


they were swallowing, 
and anon, an “* Ay !—This is something 
like a glass of wine!” For myself, I like 
Prevot’s dinner and wines at least as well 
as Very’s, and his salon, and style of 


ciful, waiting, a great deal better. But Very 


ference—the “ Bath,” 


Y ome ag 
ing like 
«pan 


across 
the: pool, formed the most striking public 
lage—none looking what we call 
the “lower. class,” at all events, the 
that, as Count Cassel expresses it, 
‘ap por mnnaag* 2 ayn wl 
ba is that of a 3 and of a 
9 


indeor Castle, with its 


Lay 


FEES 
ty 


#F 


2 


has been talked about ‘in England ; and 
that once done—ga ira! 

There are some “ er _ 
added to the paunteur of Pala 
Royal, into which any person, who is 
sufficiently filthy, may walk, and 
the luxury of having’ his shoes cleaned 

his fect. I saw these institutions 


the whole - 


Bur the Milles Colonnes, of all’ ytin 
, remind me of that whioh 
the most wicked—the story about the 
pre Laveen up “ weme 
wa’ suspected e tru 
evanh, weenie the French women witom 


would be beset in England )—is the “*C’ 
Chinois 
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I-met abroad were not’ handsome ; but 
youre population of Paris more than 
apprehensions —it is not 
ae not e, but the most inex. 
mally unhandsome that I ever beheld. 
Your Grisettes, with their “neat an- 
cles’’ and “ bien chausses !” those them- 
selves must be ee ror th who have 
written these thi For the “ ancles,” 
and so forth, I » in the mass, they 


certainly the finest woman I have seen in 
Sodas skein te, which | don’t 
particularly admire which is sus- 

icious. Again, you have $0 ) many tender 
ian, round-about ways in your lan- 
of nominating the affliction which 
ow by the term “ ess.” 


genti, which amounts ‘to 
aor we ¢ should call the “ pert.” Then 
there is your espiegle, used, I believe, 
when any body squints ; and then your 
aimable, we te, all over the world, 
as the “ perfectly detestable.” 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 


There 


CHRISTMAS OUT OF TOWN. 
For many a winter in Billiter-lane 
My wife, Mrs. Brown, was not heard to com- 


plain ; 

At Christmas the family met there to dine 

On beef and plumb-pudding, and turkey and 
chine 


Our bark has now taken a contrary heel, 

My wife has found out that the sea is genteel, 
To Brighton we duly go scampering down, 

For nobody now spends his Christmasin Town. 
Our register-stoves and our crimson-baized 


doors, 
Our ere walls, and our carpeted 


Our cavements well fitted to stem the north 


Gusset senliniaiicds tin senten, 
‘We lodge on the Steine, in a bow-window’d box, 
That beckous up stairs every zephyr thatknocks; 
‘The sun hides his head and the elements frown 
But nobody now spends his Christmas in Town. 


‘We carved a twelfth cake, adwe drew king 
and queen ; 

‘These pastimes gave oil to Time’s round about 
w 2 

Before we began to be growing genteel : 


3° 


*Twas all very well for a cockndy or clown, 
But nobody now spends his Christmas in Town. 


At Brighton I'm stuck up in Donaldson's shop, 
Or walk upon bricks, till I'm ready to drop; 
Throw stones at an anchor, look out for a skiff, 
Or view the Chain-pier from the top of the cliff. 
Till winds from all quarters oblige me to halt, 
With an eye full of sand, and a mouth full of 
salt. 
Yet still I am suffering with folks of renown, 
For nobody now spends his Christmas in Town. — 
In gallop the winds, at the full of the moon, 
And puff up my carpet like Sadier’s balloon ; 
My drawing-room rug is besprinkled with soot, 
And there is not a lock in the house that will - 


shut. 
At Mahomet’s steam bath I lean on my cane, 
And murmur in secret—“ Ab, Billiter-lane !” 
But would not express what I think for a crown, 
For nobody now spends his Christmas in Town, 
The duke and the earl are no cronies of mine, 
His majesty never invites me to dine ; 
The marquis won’t speak when we meet on the 
pier, 
Which makes me suspect that I’m nobody kere. * 
If that be the case, why then welcome again 
Twelfth-cake and snap-dragon in Billiter-lante. : 
Next winter I'll prove to my dear Mrs. Brown;. . 
That Nobody now spends his Christmas in Town: 
New Monthly Magazine. 


She Gatherer. 


“Lai but a Gatherer and disposer ‘of! otter 
men’s stuff.”---¥ ofton. 


—_ . A 


MARRIAGE EPIGRAM. : ' 
S1r,—If should not consider the 
following (which is a fact) too long: for. 
your ication, by its insertion you 
will confer a favour upon ba constant 

UNSTAN. 


reader 

The following marriage was actually 
celebrated in head tebecioned church, 
which at the time created great astonish-/ 
ment, and for a bey time after was = 
cause of a talk throughout the 
university :— 

At Lenn St. se mbar Church, Cam - 


bridge, by the 
bert , of St’Peter's Coll, in Misa 
> of Little: St: Mary's Latte, 





“hat this ‘Bush may’ total some 
young Twiggs. ~ Mm 

The above-named gentleman was 
son of a clergyman, in London ; and. the 
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Jass the daughter of a poo? woman, one 
the gyps of Pun broke College. 


EPITAPRS. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror. ) 
Sin,—Your late selection of Epita 
pre = considerable tna 
as.one..of your regular subseri! 
T cannot forbear contributing several 


that - 
come yinder my notice, the authenticity of - 


which may,be depended 
"Thornton, in the county of York, 


Near: 
in a village church-yard, isto be founds 


nse ce fe a at 


Te: cok 


tna cin, the county. of Suffolk, 


perhaps .as as; curious as 
ia do be found. It is. to: the 


Here ‘igs the fairest Greenwood in ‘our 


~ * town,» a 
By Death —by very. _eruel Death cut 


fe 


Her Lesko ‘ina ‘Her moderation, were 


That she ought 1 tohee-been married to a 


ae she u 
por Boot oF of Divinity. 


“MORAL. 


Ye married women, all take warning for. 
Asa sevel ablister on a } ine 
clap ying 


Sg we 8 


“Here lays Mr. Peter Perkins : 
He was a man without guile, 
~ And an oa ae 3 


¢ 


. THE LAW OF ENGLAND. 
A ‘LEARNED Sergeant, since a Judge, 
being: once -asked what he would ioe 
man owed hint 107. and refused to pay 
himn—« Rather. than a ae an action, 
with its'costs and u he, 
<* Fwoukt send hihy a reeelpt in fall of all: 


whe 


3 and the epitaph’ runs coaintly 


. Mi 
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* said he, recollecting 


one of ° demanda,-Aye, 
himself, “ and I would moreover’ send 


him 5f. to cover possible costs,” 


DRUNKENNESS. 


A DEUNKEN man is a greater monster 
than any tHat is to be found t all 
the creatures which God~has 708 


cites man 
drink freely, Demosthenes answered— ° | 
“That this was a d quality’ in a’ i. 
sponge, but not in a k 

Bonosus, one of our own countrymen, | . 
who was addicted to this vice, having set: ! 


° up for a share in the Roman emp 
‘ being ‘defeated in a great battle, 
himself. ‘When he was séen‘ by # 


) ing: rey 
bravély,: the common jst oun aoe the 

. thing th fore’: 

s Sousa bs 


€ 


ce Sa 


a. - PRAISE, OF: romkee. a 


- | BY LoRD- ‘BYBON wort e227? 


Siacxia robicen | which gi : 


‘West, - fa 
Chegr the vate ‘abour, or the Tue'nian's on 


ivides ' 
his. 


Which on on the Moslem’s ottoman 
His ee and rivals opium ani 


eS 3. 
agnificent in Stamboul—but less ‘gi 


ti Though not ies lov’d, in eet 


or. Stran 
Divine in eae glorious in a ‘pipe, 
When tipp’d with amber, mellow, rich, 


Like other Siete, wooing the caress 


- More evr when daring in full 
"Yet thy tee true lovers more admire by far 


Thy naked beauties—Give me a Cig 
__ ; ees 

_ ., EPIGRAM, . 
“Wat will you take,” said Quis to. 


Pat, 
- “ To brave the storm without » hat?” 


“Och by my life,” said Pat quite bold, 
« You know I'd taboo goat big cold.” 





Answers to Correspondents in our next, 
— — —— an 
"Printed and Published by Je LIMBIRD, 
143, Strand, (near Somerset House,) and told. 
by all Newsmen and Booksellers. ; 











